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THE RELATIVITY OF ANY ANALYSIS 


VERY experience or process which we e¢all in any degree an un- 

derstanding of our world involves discriminations and distine- 
tions. This is not a mere matter of definition, and is not made true 
by giving an arbitrary and restricted meaning to the word ‘‘under- 
standing.’’ It is a generalization which seems to be true empir- 
ically. But any actual discrimination must be made within some 
whole. In a sense, then, the whole must be divisible. A discrim- 
ination is an analysis, and every such analysis is made by some one 
who achieves the understanding. It is the knower who makes 
the division. He is not a passive register of divisions which exist 
objectively, but his distinctions are his own work. Every discovery 
is a kind of creation. We are apt to attach a metaphysical impor- 
tance to the parts and processes and aspects which we distinguish in 
the world. But in general we are mistaken when we do so. 

If a man has actually had some success in understanding the 
world by means of a particular analysis, his experience is, of course, 
a demonstration that the world is, to a certain extent at least, actu- 
ally understandable in the terms he has employed. The satisfac- 
tion of an interest is a justification of the process which has that 
result, and a pragmatic test is sufficient to establish a relative 
truth. A concrete success by some individual knower is all that is 
needed to prove that his analysis constitutes a kind of knowledge. 
And a successful trial seems to be the only kind of verification 
which we can obtain for any drawing of divisions. But one can 
hardly assert that reality carries any divisions in itself. We pro- 
duce them when we know analytically; and every analysis is rela- 
tive to some interest. 

If we could show that every possible knower would necessarily 
make a certain judgment, we would probably claim more than rela- 
tive truth for it. Eddington has expressed this situation very well, 
and has defined the absolute as a relative which is always the same 
no matter what it is relative to. But even if we could show that 
all knowers must understand the real in some single fashion, we 
would not have escaped from the clutches of relativity. A truth 
might be absolute for all whom we call knowers, but it would still 
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be relative to the conception which singles out such things as 
knowers in the world. 

If we divide the world into knower and known, as we generally 
do, we should recognize that we are adopting a special view. And 
this view gives a world in which the knower plays an active part. 
The formulation which he adopts and employs is now seen as his 
own work. A man’s portrayal of the world is, in effect, like a self- 
portrait of an artist in his studio. For it shows chiefly the indi- 
vidual through whose eyes the observer and observed took just 
that form. A good metaphysics should show the philosopher at 
work in the making of it. 

If we think critically about the question, we must conclude that 
the real is divided only as some knower divides it. But in that 
case an undiscriminating acquaintance with reality would perhaps 
seem to be a more immediate, and therefore a more perfect, form 
of knowing. We can agree with Bergson that all conceptual knowl- 
edge has only a relative validity, and we may be disposed to 
credit the existence of a different type. But even those experi- 
ences which we eall our intuitions prove to be highly discrimina- 
tive. It is hard to find any non-distinguishing condition which 
seems to deserve the name of knowledge or comprehension. Even 
in its earliest state of innocence a human infant has a certain set 
of reactions to different stimuli, and in a sense he is making dis- 
criminations from the time when he first enters the world. Such 
early experiences, however, can not be supposed to have much 
similarity to one’s later perceptions of things. The real world 
does not present itself to us, from the beginning, as already an- 
alyzed in some single and permanent fashion. There are no units, 
of any kind, which are originally evident and obviously right. The 
traditional theory of instincts has really been based on a contrary 
assumption, and has been quite at fault in that respect. We have 
to learn very gradually to deal with the world, and our under- 
standing of it develops in the process,—not to the same result in all 
men. Reactions are variably selective so long as an individual 
learns anything. But whatever objects and characters we may 
discover, they are separate only for some one who singles them out 
and abstracts them from the rest of his given world. Reality is 
not known until it has been divided, apportioned, and formulated. 
But as the basis and material for every such result there is a 
single and unitary original. 

Even the things most universally accepted as distinct objects 
are really abstractions, in a proper meaning of the term. It may 
seem natural and obvious that a living being of our structure, 
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placed in our environment, should come to perceive just the ob- 
jects into which men typically divide their world. But, in the 
same environment, percipients of different structure probably find 
a very different world. One can not watch an earthworm, or a 
fly, or any other animal whose sense-organs are evidently unlike 
ours, without some wonder as to what our worlds can have in com- 
mon. The objects of our most practical and common-sense knowl- 
edge are evidently relative to our structure, and to our particular 
circumstances. All our objects can be called factitious to this ex- 
tent. They are by no means necessary entities, not even for all 
living beings who have to do with the same temporal-spatial world. 

Most of the objects we discriminate have a clear pragmatic val- 
idity for us, and the changes which occur in our view of things 
are in the direction of increased effectiveness. But the entities 
we recognize are roughly classified into two different types. Some 
of them are simply discriminations within our given sensory 
field, as a particular colored area in a field of view may be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of it. Some of our objects seem, in this 
fashion, to be perceptually observable and directly found. But 
others are not empirical in this way, and in the extreme cases 
may lie beyond the reach of any observation. In the attempt to 
continue an analysis, we quickly leave the series of immediate 
sensory discriminations and pass into conceptual constructions of 
a very different kind. The ultimate units which figure in our 
current theories of physical science have a clearly factitious char- 
acter, and physicists themselves often emphasize this. Electrons 
and protons, for instance, could not become directly perceptible 
to us under any circumstances. The ‘‘point-moments’’ and ‘‘in- 
tervals’’ of Einstein’s spatial-temporal continuum are a still more 
perfect example. They are among the best established objective 
terms in physical science. But they are also the most purely con- 
ceptual; and they are probably the last things which a common- 
sense person would consider to be intrinsic and ready-made units 
of the world. 

Parts and constituents which are spatial seem most evidently 
objective to us; and in their case especially it is, therefore, worth 
while to notice how factitious and relative they are. But the 
conclusion is the same with respect to every other type of entity 
which any one considers objective. Ideals and truths, purposes 
and laws, all such things are abstractions which we have made 
for ourselves. By a process more simple or more complex we 
discriminate them out of the world, obtaining some comprehen- 
sion of it as a result. Our world allows us to make these abstrac- 
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tions within it, and we find that they have a practical significance 
and utility. We do moderately well with them. Yet they ap- 
pear only from special points of view and are relative to special 
interests and to individual discriminators. 

It is necessary, then, to realize that an objective thing of any 
kind has an existence which is dependent on some observer and 
thinker. The objects vary as the percipients vary, and are func- 
tions in this sense of the term. In one respect we have no power 
over the concrete material which we know; for when we have adopted 
one type of analysis or one general conception of the facts the 
particular content is prescribed for us. But there are no purely 
objective facts about any kind of individual thing. For every 
such thing is an abstraction from the rest of the world, for some 
knower. 

But this is a truth which can hardly be stated without para- 
dox. When we declare for relative truths and factitious entities 
almost every sentence can be turned against itself. One point 
especially makes trouble. If we are to be consistent with the view 
we have been expressing we ought to accept one very peculiar im- 
plication. If all our terms are abstractions and all our objects 
factitious, then surely the individual whom we have described 
as making discriminations, perceiving and forming concepts, must 
be also an abstraction and a factitious entity. But we have been 
explaining all other objects as his production, and for this we 
seem compelled to assume that he is a metaphysical entity in an 
absolute sense. We are hardly willing to say that the persons who 
obtain their relative truths about the objects of common-sense and 
of science can themselves be known and described only in relative 
truths. Yet the thesis of relativity is evidently applicable to all 
of the terms in which we try to express it, to the subject as well 
as to the objects. None of them could be asserted to have abso- 
lute independence. Even the terms ‘‘we’’ and ‘‘I’’ must signify 
factitious entities like the rest, whenever they are used. The proc- 
ess and act, also, by which an individual discriminates himself 
from the rest of the world is no more a distinct occurrence and 
actuality than the other processes which we single out. But one 
hesitates to say that an abstraction can make concrete discrimina- 
tions. There seems to be something self-contradictory in the be- 
lief that a person’s understanding of the world is the result of an 
analysis which he makes. For his individual existence is depend- 
ent on his analysis; and yet the act of analyzing must depend on 
his existence. It seemed right for us to assert that all terms 
have only a relative objectivity; but the absolute objectivity of 
some of them appears to be assumed in the statement. 
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A genuine self-contradiction is probably not involved here; 
but the view we have expressed does carry some peculiar implica- 
tions. In the first place, nothing more than relative truth can 
consistently be claimed for it. There are interests which it does 
not satisfy, and individuals who will never need to adopt it. The 
theory does require us to say that ‘‘this man’’ is, in every case, 
an abstraction. Just as we can not attribute more than a relative 
objectivity to ‘‘this family,’’ ‘‘this race,’’ or ‘‘this economic class,’’ 
so we can not claim that any other reality pertains to ‘‘this man.’’ 
And like every other substantive, ‘‘I’’ is a useful abstraction. 
It has a pragmatic validity; the other persons whom I recognize in 
my world have the same, and the purposes which I attribute to 
them and to myself. A person is a separate entity for some pur- 
poses. And purposes exist as distinct things only for some per- 
son who divides reality so. Each term depends on the other. 
There is a circular relation, and neither description is ultimate and 
final. All this must be admitted, but nothing in it is fatal to the 
view we have been expressing. For a relative verifiability can be 
claimed for the theory; and that is apparently the best we can get 
for any opinion. 

Relative reality is all that can properly be attributed to our 
objects, our interests, our actions, or ourselves. But nothing more 
need be claimed. The analysis in terms of persons and of their 
processes of abstraction is justified so far as it works. And it 
works fairly well. Any analysis is valid for handling the prob- 
lem of the objective world if the problem can actually be expressed 
and satisfactorily answered in that way. The plurality of the 
parts of our cosmos can in fact be regarded as the product of an 
analysis, performed on a reality which is variously divisible, but 
intrinsically undivided. All of our objects can be understood to 
be the result of discrimination and conceptual thinking. Think- 
ing, in its turn, can be understood as a process earried on by a 
thinker. For certain purposes this analysis is a valid one. And 
such a purpose we now have. That we exist as separate beings in 
a world which is more inclusive than any one of us, and that we 
make abstractions in the process of understanding our world, these 
are the views we adopt. They are valid only for beings who make 
discriminations, for they evidently involve the making of the par- 
ticular distinction between knowers and their world. The judg- 
ments are valid, in other words, only if they are actually made. 
But there is nothing faulty in assuming our individual existence 
and the actuality of our conceptual processes. For something can 
be understood on those assumptions. 
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When reality and knowledge are problems for us we are en- 
titled to adopt any particular metaphysical and epistemological 
theory which will give us a solution, or the nearest approach to a 
solution. Now to understand knowledge we find no supposition 
better than this, that there are selves who analyze a unitary given 
world, and that we severally are such selves. This is a meta- 
physical theory, and our epistemology is based on it. But this 
epistemological theory, which conceives all objects as relative to 
the subject, has a reflex influence on the metaphysical assumption. 
For when this view of knowledge is adopted, we can hardly attrib- 
ute absolute objective distinction even to selves and their activities. 
Only a relative objectivity can be assigned to them, as to all other 
things. All objects and all subjects are alike abstractions. The 
real itself is not intrinsically divided in this particular fashion, 
nor in any other. The metaphysics thus becomes more difficult to 
formulate; for we deny final truth to any one analytical account 
of the real, and the description which we used at first must be in- 
eluded along with the others as provisional and conditional. Our 
theory of knowledge requires some pluralism in its metaphysics, 
for we assume that there may be various selves who make various 
conceptions from the world. Apparently every theory of knowl- 
edge must assume some pluralism if it is to be expressible at all. 
But any particular pluralism is only relatively true. And the 
epistemology which is based on it can have only a relative truth 
also. Viewing the processes of knowledge as we do, then, we 
must say that every distinct thing is an artefact. It is singled out 
from a world which permits that analysis, but which allows others, 
too, and which does not require this one except relatively to a cer- 
tain type of observer. Separateness and independence can be 
maintained, for anything, only in relation to some particular point 
of view and some special interest. Only as a consequence of the 
fact that some one happens to have the special interest is the dis- 
crimination made and the abstraction produced. Every ‘‘part,’’ 
and every ‘‘whole’’ which is less than all reality, is a distinct 
something only for one who makes that particular division. The 
world which any subject discovers is a world whose observed com- 
position and character depends to this extent upon the knower, 
and the idealists have been right so far as they have emphasized 
this. Man finds himself to be only one small fraction of the 
world; yet the characteristics of this whole, as he observes them, 
appear to be a function of his own particular part. So, for in- 
stance, if I know myself to be an organism with certain special 
sense organs and a distinctive nervous system, I must conclude 
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that my present opinions (about the parts of this organism as well 
as about other things) are a result of their action and are condi- 
tioned by their peculiarities: 

But evidently we ought not to place all the emphasis on the 
subjective factor in our known world. An analysis certainly pre- 
supposes something on which the operation is performed. Any 
conceptually-divided world has an undivided one as a logical pre- 
requisite. The ultimate material from which we make our ab- 
stractions, and which we conceive by our theories, must be some- 
thing which is not aboriginally a collection of any particular units. 
An undifferentiated reality is the primary ontological fact. We 
may begin with some other assumption, but our theory of knowl- 
edge apparently forces us back to this one. That reality in itself 
is a continuum, at least in the sense of being without intrinsic 
divisions, is implied by the relative and dependent character of 
every division which we make in it. Such a world is a datum 
which must be postulated if we are to take full account of the 
part which abstractions play in all our understanding. 

One who is mystically inclined may argue that some of our ex- 
periences approximate an acquaintance with the undivided reality 
as such. It is true that we are discriminative to various degrees 
and that voluntarily or involuntarily we have times of relatively 
unconceptual awareness. What we have then is a world which 
is certainly not understood in any ordinary meaning of the world. 
As one looks backward or forward to them such experiences might 
seem to carry a kind of satisfaction; but the complete escape from 
distinction-making which would be necessary for a perfect ex- 
perience of the undifferentiated is probably not possible in any 
ease, and if a man did attain it he certainly could not know it at 
the time. 

It is useful to divide the world into various things and vari- 
ous aspects. And any analysis is justified in so far as it meets a 
need. But every analysis is relative, even that which distinguishes 
individual selves. The absolute is not a compound, but a divisible. 
And the pluralist metaphysics which we use in our epistemology 
must be allowed only as a relative truth, when we push this theory 
of knowledge to its logical conclusion. 

Some analyses succeed better than others, however. Reality 
is concrete enough: our relative truths are not of equal value, and 
we can check our ideas by trying them out. But a reality which 
is intrinsically undivided is the logical presupposition of any com- 
plex cosmos. Naturally we can not give a discriminating account 
of a world which is irrespective of any discrimination. But we 
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ean confess that our descriptions all deal with something to which 
no one of our distinctions is essential. 


CuHaArLEs H. Tot. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 





USEFULNESS, GOODNESS, AND BEAUTY 


LL of the four great philosophers who wrote most wisely of es- 
theties are agreed in their emphasis on contemplation. By con- 
templation they do not mean inaction; they mean an attitude 
purified of the will to possess. If we may paraphrase Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant, and Schopenhauer together in a jargon of our 
own day we should describe the experience of beauty as an attitude, 
an intricate and harmonious compound of feelings and strivings 
which do not become overt activities, unless an attempt is made to 
express them in a work of art. Unembodied in dance movements 
or musical sounds, in stone or clay or pigments, in verse or in 
that ‘‘other harmony of prose,’’ a pure unexpressed experience of 
beauty involves only internal or incipient external activities: gland- 
ular secretions, variations of vascular and respiratory rhythms, 
glows, tonicities, tensions, slight muscular movements of eyeballs, 
larynx, tongue, lips, arms and fingers, legs and toes, an all but 
imperceptibly rearing or swaying torso. Aristotle was, doubtless, 
not unaware of this when he described the esthetic experience as 
imitative, in the sense that it idealizes or universalizes the object 
which inspires within us these massive and intricate harmonies of 
shadowy movements. Plato before him had associated for all time 
the experience of beauty with a love that transcends all possessiv- 
ism. Kant and Schopenhauer emphasized the freedom of esthetic 
appreciation from desire or, as we may more accurately say, from 
possessive desires. Kant seems to associate the experience with 
those groping, evolving purposes which, far more than those abstrac- 
tions to which the dogmatic mechanists at present confine their 
investigations, give to life from ameba to man its continuity. 
Schopenhauer found in beauty a mystical rapture which, for all 
his morbid fear of desires, could reconstruct a universe in harmony 
with those very longings which he vainly sought to annihilate. 
The esthetic attitude, therefore, while attributable in part to 
stimuli arising in some object external to the lover of beauty, is 
due quite as much, if not more, to his own organic condition as he 
enters into rapport with that object. No wonder that therapeutic 
applied sciences have so often tried to arouse esthetic interests, 
particularly in their ministries to minds diseased. For the experi- 
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ence of beauty is health or wholeness, as if the circulation of blood 
had become equable and strong not only within the individual, 
but also as a part of a vaster circulatory system which includes the 
objects which he loves without attempting to own and with which 
he moves in subtle rhythmical confluences and congruities. Here, 
indeed, health or wholeness may expand infinitely, for in marriage 
to any human being (perhaps to any living being) every objeet in 
the universe may become a portion of beauty whether it be wisp 
of hair or withered leaf, a book, an old wrinkled courtesan, a sun- 
shaft on a spire, slimy green alge on the surface of a pond, a baby’s 
smile, a scientific experiment, odor of eucalyptus, cool depths the 
swimmer plumbs, sweet thin nectar from the honeysuckle, a warm 
intimate fireplace, the caress of a sweetheart, a planet mathematic- 
ally deduced but yet unphotographed, a pebble, the reverberation 
of thunder, or the shudder of a gong. Beauty is a relation of rap- 
port which may expand from heaven into hell as ugliness melts 
into loveliness. Beauty is that identification of subject and object 
celebrated by mystics in every age. 

Even artists, like their more rigorous mystic-brothers, admit 
that the experience is ineffable. Nevertheless they try to express 
it in the seven arts and so to fulfill their harmonious tensions, to- 
nicities, postures, and other adumbrations of movements in certain 
large overt activities which are designed to be congruous. The re- 
sult is what is called a work of art. Every one who appreciates 
to any degree this work of art must re-create, in the sense that he 
must assume towards it that attitude of identification or rapport 
which is called the experience of beauty. If his attitude becomes 
overt activity, the result, whether or not it is called criticism, is 
another work or art. 

Criticism (in the strictest sense), which is manifest to some de- 
gree in all works of art, differs from the purely esthetic attitude 
in that it is keenly mindful of assumptions or presuppositions and 
aims to mediate (as Kant did) between dogma and skepticism. 
The most critical kind of criticism is epistemology, the theory of 
the possibility and limitations of knowledge, which culminates in 
the question, What is truth? 

Those who seek methodically for specific truths are called sci- 
entists. The scientist desires to repress all his desires. He would 
be perfectly cognitive, an impossible hope. But he nearly suc- 
ceeds in the less imaginative, the more rigorous moments in his 
vigils when he verifies experimentally those hypotheses which 
first came to him in his moments of esthetic enthusiasm. But in his 
endeavor to formulate true judgments about things, he is forced 
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to sacrifice that intimate sense of concrete wholes in which the 
artist can glory to the end. The scientist (as verifier) must ab- 
stract away artificially aspects or particles of things which do not 
normally exist in such isolation. For the primordial tendency of 
living things to love one another is paralleled by the gravitational 
attractions of inorganic plants and atoms, which irresistibly be- 
come solar systems and molecules. The scientist as such must rend 
these apart in order to understand them. The lover of beauty 
as such weds himself with these things though he understands them 
not. 

Contemporary philosophy on the whole confirms our belief in 
the diverging tendencies of the esthetic and scientific moods (though 
not between artists and scientists as complete beings). One of the 
most promising tendencies in twentieth-century philosophy is the 
attempt to define values in general and to attempt to develop out 
of this the more specific definitions of usefulness, goodness, and 
beauty. Doubtless, most of us first conceive of values as inherent 
in the object we value and as independent of us. But on reflec- 
tion difficulties soon emerge. Values seem to fluctuate more rad- 
ically than objects even in this vibrating and oscillating universe 
of ‘‘ether,’’ electrons, and atoms with their energies and their evolu- 
tionary processes. We often disagree with each other about values. 
Nay more, we often disagree with ourselves. Yet the objects do 
not apparently change sufficiently to justify all this disputing 
about tastes. So some writers, extreme impressionists and sub- 
jective idealists and skeptics, have been fain to define values as 
naught but qualities within us: emotions or desires which we im- 
agine ourselves to be finding in objects, as when Sir Philip Sidney 
found the moon ‘‘sad’’ and Charles Kingsley recoiled from the 
‘‘eruel’’ sea-foam. But this is obviously the other extreme, which 
would make Ruskin’s ‘‘pathetie fallacy’’ the only course open to 
us. Surely there is something in these objects which stimulates 
these emotions and desires of ours, just as to the astronomical ob- 
server there are chemical elements in the sun emitting their pe- 
culiar ether vibrations to be dispersed through his spectroscope 
and to excite the retina in each of his eyes with those disturbances 
which we eall colors and uncritically impute them to the objects 
which cause them. So, too, in the value situation the object must 
have some qualities to stimulate the subject, the subject must be 
alive (7.e., one who has emotions and desires), and value must be 
so defined as to include both object and subject. 

In the value situation do the subject’s cognitive processes play 
no part along with his feelings and desires? Here emerges an 
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acute controversy among current theorists of values. A complete 
eycle of mental activity certainly includes cognition, that process 
which classifies and recognizes things, acquires information about 
them. But to include this process in any definition of the value 
situation has always led to serious confusions. Even the recent 
attempt of Dewey to incorporate cognition in a pragmatic defini- 
tion of values, has lead to the usual blurring over of the essential 
differences between truth and values. We need hardly hesitate 
to cast in our allegiance with that growing number of philosophers 
and psychologists who insist that it is only the ‘‘conative-affective”’ 
part of a living subject which is involved in value. ‘‘Conation’’ 
is a recent psychological term to include all strivings of an organ- 
ism either towards or away from an object. It includes ‘‘impulse’’ 
(the first stirring of an instinctive activity) and ‘‘desire’’ (an im- 
pulse prolonged after the object is remote in time or space). It 
is called ‘‘interest’’ when it is both enduring and well-focused. 
‘‘ Affects,’’ among which the more massive and enduring are des- 
cried and named as ‘‘emotions’’ (such as fear, anger, disgust, 
tenderness, distress, lust, curiosity, humility, self-assertion, loneli- 
ness, food-cravings, amusement, possessiveness, creative exaltation), 
are the relatively passive correlates of conation, the reverberations 
which suffuse a person the instant after his first impulse to yearn 
toward or shrink away from an object. We eall them, broadly and 
loosely, pleasures and displeasures. 

We may now define a value, whether it be positive or negative, 
the rose adored or the sycophant rebuffed, as a property of that 
total situation, that larger whole which comprises an object (in 
one or more aspects or as a whole) and a subject, a living being in 
a conative-affective attitude. Thus beauty, for instance, exists 
only when subject and object are in rapport. It is characteristic 
of neither. It is characteristic of both in their marriage. 

The problem of differentiating usefulness, goodness, and beauty, 
we may hold to be largely the problem of distinguishing between 
the conative-affective attitudes of a subject at different moments 
or in various situations. That descriptions of the objects will 
not greatly illumine our discrimination, must be manifest when we 
remember that positive or negative values often appear where 
shortly before there were no values at all binding subject and ob- 
ject and that positive values often become negative and negative 
positive. Even coal and iron, though as objects they have always 
been the same, were once of no use. The incendiary sermon by 
Price, from which Edmund Burke recoiled with a palinode, is the 
same sermon to-day, but it is now welcomed by many democratic 
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idealists as a noble origin of soaring traditions. Certain dis- 
sonances, once repellent to all, are constituents of beauty for us 
when we become admirers of Mahler, Ravel, Schoenberg, and Stra- 
vinsky. Nor is it only as constituents, now of positive, now of 
negative, values that objects retain their identity. The same knife 
‘‘good for cutting,’’ 2.¢., useful, may to the same boy in dreaming 
anticipation or retrospection become a thing of beauty. A beauti- 
ful drapery may arouse our gratitude for shutting off a chilling 
draft or shutting out a peeping Tom. A man may help a neighbor 
to-day because he believes that it will help his own business, to- 
morrow because he has come to believe with Emerson that the re- 
ward of a thing well done is to have done it. Let us then seek more 
particularly in the conative-affective attitudes of subjects our clues 
to the contrast and comparison of usefulness, goodness, and beauty. 

It is at this point that we may adapt certain observations and 
reflections from recent English psychologists, notably Shand, Stout, 
and McDougall, who have taken the word ‘‘sentiment’’ from pop- 
ular thought and made it scientifically articulate. A sentiment, as 
psychology to-day understands it, is an enduring organization of 
emotions and conations focused on some particular object. A man 
may have, for instance, a life-long sentiment of patriotism (a har- 
mony of self-assertion, self-denial, tenderness, and various other 
emotions and conations) for his native land. On the other hand, a 
man may feel a passing anger in the presence of another only to 
find himself later suffused with tenderness in the same presence. 
But one or another of these volatile emotions, if reinforced by others 
congenial, may crystallize into a sentiment. For example, the 
emotion of anger may recur in the same presence and in connec- 
tion with fear, self-assertion, self-denial, and acquisitive excitement, 
until these become a dissonant organization, that sentiment which 
we call hatred. Interwoven with these emotions are appropriate 
conations manifest to painter and to psychologist in the curl of the 
lip, the downward gaze or the fixed cold stare, a suggestion of a 
crouching posture or a rigidity, quickening respiration, to which 
the subject himself might add quivering of stomach and intestines 
and many more intimate introspective details, all of these expres- 
sions of what we call aversion. The man who is hated and the man 
who hates are involved in that larger whole which is said to have 
a negative value. 

What is the sentiment involved in usefulness? When I find 
that my knife cuts, I am pretty sure to feel elation (self-assertion), 
curiosity, possessive pleasure, and creative exaltation. I may also 
feel the appetite which accompanies the preparation of food as I 
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skin and slice up a deer. Or I may feel sexual lust, fear, and anger 
as I bury my steel in the heart of a rival. Or I may feel merely a 
relaxed amusement instead of several of those other emotions as I 
sit on a barrel and whittle merrily and aimlessly away. Thus there 
may be varieties of utilitarian sentiments. But all of them will 
contain a nucleus of self-assertion, curiosity, possessive pleasure, and 
creative excitement large or trivial. The appropriate conations may 
express attraction or aversion or both. The object which evokes 
this mental structure may be living or non-living. Thus, we may 
define usefulness as a property of the larger whole including one 
or more of those objects and a subject dominated by one of the 
sentiments just analyzed. 

The nucleus of the ethical sentiment is that complex which Me- 
Dougall has dubbed the ‘‘self-regarding sentiment,’’ a delicate 
equilibrium of self-denial and self-assertion. Those more primi- 
tive levels of conduct (beyond which we so seldom attain) where 
fear of punishment and hope of reward, or fear of social disapproval 
and hope of public approval dominate us, such levels imply unde- 
veloped ethical sentiments. Therein self-denial and self-assertion 
wage internecine warfare. Fear lurks in mordant strength. The 
conations are feverish desires of the more possessive variety. But 
the fully integrated ethical sentiment (which must prevail when 
goodness becomes manifest) is a symphony of self-assertion (elation) 
and self-denial (humility), of fear and anger, disgust and tender- 
ness, loneliness, and social warmth. The object in the ethical value 
situation must be a living creature. The conations which are inter- 
woven with the passive effects of the subject may express attraction 
or aversion or both. In either case they are often described as 
“‘sympathy.’’ But as a part of the ethical sentiment, aversion 
can never properly be inspired by the object as a whole. We can 
express our attraction towards the complete person; we must have 
aversion for some of his traits or deeds only. Thus in the relation or 
the positive value which is called goodness, the sentiment of the sub- 
ject differs in some crucial respects from the utilitarian sentiment, 
yet not without some resemblances which indicate how easily one 
integration may modulate into the other and back again. Transition 
of mood is easy. But one can not cherish both sentiments at once. 
Moreover, the object of an ethical sentiment does not belong to a class 
of objects as comprehensive as those which stimulate the utilitarian 
sentiment, since the object of the ethical sentiment must be a living 
creature. Finally, while utilitarian conations may be positive or 
negative or both, in relation to any object taken either as a whole or 
in some aspect, the ethical conations set astir in the subject must be 
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negative only as directed towards a deed or trait of the object; 
charity and justice rule that we must love all personages and hate 
only certain of those qualities of which they should be purified. 
Now at last we come to our analysis of the esthetic sentiment and 
to our final definition of beauty. Since we agree with the four 
greatest philosophers of the beautiful that the esthetic experience 
is free from possessive affects and conations, we can hardly conceive 
of the presence in this sentiment of appetite, acquisitive excitement, 
or lust—though these and, indeed, any of the other emotions may 
be an object which the esthetic sentiment contemplates. And these 
more febrile emotions are often present in those quasi-esthetic at- 
titudes which are involved in the experience of the sublime (ugliness 
in process of becoming beauty, but not at its goal) and the gro- 
tesque (beauty already well confounded into ugliness) both of which 
are legitimately expressed in works of art or in portions of them. 
Plato’s lyrical identification of the esthetic attitude with a large im- 
personal love warns us against including in the sentiment such emo- 
tions as fear, anger, and disgust. The nucleus of the esthetic sen- 
timent must needs be wrought of creative exaltation, curiosity (the 
feeling of mystery, wonder), and tenderness (filial or parental feel- 
ings). Around this nucleus are organized self-denial (overempha- 
sized by Schopenhauer), self-assertion (the esthetic importance of 
which has been well shown by Nietzsche and recent followers), and 
the gregarious emotion in varying intensities. The conations of the 
esthetic sentiment are unique and have inspired in recent times the 
coinage of the word ‘‘einfiihlung”’ or ‘‘empathy’’ though this word 
is often confusingly recorded among the emotions or affects. At this 
point Aristotle’s doctrine of imitation receives its latest subtle re- 
vision and confirmation. Whether the empathic conations are mere 
motor sets, postures, or overt actions, they are empathic in the sense 
that we strive to become one with our objects. Through shifting 
muscle tensions in shoulders, arms, and legs, through an exultant 
rearing stretch of torso, we become the Dorie column upon which 
we gaze. If it has appropriate symmetry we bear with glowing ease 
its massive burden. When we attain to an esthetic appreciation of 
Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment we do not sympathize like 
audiences at a melodrama or like mere moralists with Raskolnikov 
or with his prosecutor. We become one with both these amazing in- 
tellects: when the hunted evades we tremble; when the hunter ques- 
tions we crouch exultant. It must be granted that Stratton and 
his followers have demonstrated that the eye which follows the 
lovely curves of a Greek amphora moves in jerks which look crude 
in diagram. At first thought the advocate of empathy would hope 
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with Ruskin that the eye followed each curve caressingly. But 
Aristotle (who never thought of imitation as that slavish process 
often implied in the ‘‘laws’’ of taste developed by his neo-classical 
disciples) would have found no difficulty incorporating Stratton’s 
revelations. Nor need it disturb the revisionists of Lipps and Groos, 
of Titchener and Thompson and Vernon Lee, who have made so much 
of empathy. The eye leaps triumphantly from curve to curve 
mindless of its own graces (for Aristotle’s mimesis universalized its 
object), and we become one with the urn as a whole much more 
readily than we should if the eye toiled with laborious precision and 
order over the complete outline. Nor do we know as yet nearly 
enough of the subtle congruities in the other muscles perhaps on 
tiptoe for an interpretative dance before the exquisitely proportioned 
presence. Nor have we investigated as yet the unquestionable har- 
monies of blood-pressure and pulse with those linear rhythms which 
the potter made. So we may still accept the word ‘‘empathy’’ both 
to represent the enduring share of Aristotle in the slowly evolving 
philosophy of beauty, and to label those unique conations which are 
in the warp and woof of the esthetic sentiment. As in the case 
of the useful, the object of the esthetic sentiment may be living or 
not living. And if the object be a considerable portion of the uni- 
verse, that power which makes for righteousness, then esthetic value 
is of that particular sort which is rightly called religious value. 
Beauty, we may conclude, is a property of that larger whole which 
includes an object of any conceivable kind and a subject within 
whom creative exaltation, curiosity, tenderness, mastery, humility, 
gregarious intimacy, and empathy-conations are woven into such 
a sumptuous equipoise that the subject tends to become one with 
the object. And when an organism feels such a rapport with the 
powers in the universe which make for righteousness, then beauty 
is of that kind which we call religious union. And if the sentiment 
or ecstasy thus involved expresses itself in the overt activity of lan- 
guage it will ery out with William James, ‘‘ All is not vanity in the 
universe whatever the appearances may suggest.’’ 


HERBERT ELLSwoRTH CorY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Chance, Love, and Logic; Philosophical Essays by the late CHARLES 
S. Pemce; edited with an Introduction by Morris R. CoHEN; 
with a Supplementary Essay by JoHN Dewey. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1923. Pp. xxiii + 318. 


Frequently in the history of thought, contemporaries do not 
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sufficiently appreciate some outstanding contribution, and it remains 
for a later generation to go back, reconstruct, and revalue. That 
the philosophic writings of Charles 8. Peirce are a case in point, 
there will be little doubt. We have been reminded of this frequently 
and authoritatively in the last fifteen years. 

One difficulty in the way of a just appreciation of Peirce has 
been the lack of any permanent form for his writings. Availability 
and the juxtaposition of related studies is important. Another is 
the comparative inadequacy of his published papers to the breadth 
and sweep of his system. His pragmatism and his synechism, his 
theory of induction and his doctrine of signs, his symbolic logic 
and his idealism—where are the connections of these? What is the 
total picture? 

One reason for this situation seems to lie in Peirce’s attitude 
to his own work. What he published is for the most part clearly 
and even brilliantly written. The numerous drafts for these studies 
which are to be found among his papers indicate that such clearness 
was an achievement rigorously insisted upon. But when it came 
to matters serious to him, and intimate to his profoundest thought 
and knowledge, he was too honest to be facile and too well aware 
of difficulty to make the complex simple. As a result, some of his 
most original and important conceptions never came to any public 
expression at all. 

No one borrowed from Peirce with real success. James took 
more than the name for his Pragmatism, no doubt, but nothing 
William James took could be other than his own. And Royee as- 
eribed to Peirce his doctrine of ‘‘ interpretation.’’ But that doc- 
trine remained an external and only half-absorbed accretion to 
Royce’s system. The integrity, the integrality, of Peirce’s thought 
is not to be found save in Peirce himself. And even there it does 
not lie upon the surface, but must be elicited, if at all, by patient 
study. 

It is good that we should make a beginning toward giving per- 
manent form to Peirce’s work. And it is well that the first studies 
so presented should be chosen from amongst the clearest and most 
readable. To this end, those included in Chance, Love, and. Logic 
are well selected. Here, also, all the main themes are touched upon 
and the direction of his various interests can be made out. 

The first series, ‘‘ Chance and Logie,’’ are reprinted from the 
Popular Science Monthly. Consideration for the reader is evident 
in the first two numbers; they are homely, forceful, practical, and 
elementary. Later the typical Peircean doctrines of chance and 
sampling, and their relation to induction, color the straightforward 
exposition, and the concluding essays, ‘‘The Order of Nature’’ and 
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‘¢ Deducton, Induction, and Hypothesis,’’ present positions entirely 
original. This series might well serve as an introduction to Peirce’s 
more recondite and extensive logical theories. 

The second series, from the Monist, beginning with ‘‘ The Archi- 
tecture of Theories ’’ and concluding with ‘‘ Evolutionary Love,’’ 
represent Peirce’s most daring metaphysical speculations. Here is 
pure theory ; an Ossa of conjecture on a Pelion of the improbable. 
‘‘ Law is par excellence the thing that wants a reason. Now the 
only possible way of accounting for the laws of nature and for uni- 
formity in general is to suppose them results of evolution. .. . The 
one intelligible theory of the universe is that of objective idealism, 
that matter is effete mind, inveterate habits becoming physical 
laws. . . . I see that I must say that all the diversity and specifical- 
ness of events is attributable to chance. . . . There is but one law 
of mind, namely, that ideas tend to spread continuously and to 
affect certain others which stand to them in a peculiar relation of 
affectability.’’ Thus swiftly and arbitrarily does he seize the 
foundation stones for his structure. Not without apology: ‘‘The 
adequate treatment of this single point would fill a volume’’; he 
refers to extended and technical studies which he has made, but 
can not here present, and on occasion confesses to possible bias. 

With such abrupt strokes he paints a picture heroic in its pro- 
portions; life and mind primordial, developing in their evolution 
law itself and the order of nature. Doubtless Peirce himself under- 
stood that his hypotheses could do no more than make such con- 
clusions plausible. But this tremendous synthesis has a power to 
stir the imagination independent of its cogency. And one feels that, 
reasons or no reasons, here is adumbrated the philosophic attitude 
which Peirce felt to be peculiarly his own. He has a verve in 
presenting and a carelessness of substantiation which one is capable 
of only when subjectively most convinced. The papers on Prag- 
matism and the more technical studies in logic (neither of them 
included in this volume) doubtless represent more substantial and 
enduring contributions of Peirce, but none possess greater interest. 

To an extent, our thought has moved beyond Peirce in the very 
directions in which he departed from his contemporaries. He had 
just the tough and technique-loving type of mind which has made 
some of the most important of recent contributions. He had the 
same background in his knowledge of and regard for the mathe- 
matical and the scientific. And he had the same intent to draw 
upon these in the attempt to resolve the larger and vaguer problems 
of metaphysics. On the one side he is akin to Whitehead and Russell 
and Broad; on the other he anticipates Bergson and contemporary 
evolution-philosophy. Yet just because current thought has moved 
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beyond Peirce without much noting him, his striking originality 
is the more evident to us. 

Professor Cohen’s editorial Introduction is masterly. We are 
glad also to have reprinted in the Supplement Professor Dewey’s 
essay on ‘‘ The Pragmatism of Peirce,’’ though it is to be regretted 
that in comparing Peirce and James Professor Dewey is withheld 
from comparison also with his own position, which should make 
an equal third. 


C. I. Lewis. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Le point de départ de la métaphysique: legons sur le développement 
historique et théoretique du probléme de la connaissance. Cahier 
I, De l’antiquité 4 la fin du moyen age. Cahier II, Le conflit du 
rationalisme et de 1’empirisme dans la philosophie moderne avant 
Kant. S. J. Marfcuat, Bruges: Charles Beyaert; Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1922;1923. Pp. 161 and pp. 189. 


When a really final history comes to be written of that some- 
what puzzling incident in the thought of the European peoples, the 
excessive preoccupation with the ‘‘problem of knowledge’’ which 
accompanied the enormous conquests those peoples made in knowl- 
edge, it will have to be undertaken by a man who is familiar both 
with the philosophies of the middle ages and with the temper and 
habits of mind of the great thinkers who created our natural science. 
Needless to say, this is a rare combination. The scientist, even the 
historian of science, has unveiled contempt for the subtleties of the 
schools, while the learned Thomist doctor had rather confute the 
hidden Scotist than understand the conqueror of nature. And could 
there be found one to appreciate both the highest reaches of medi- 
eval and modern science, it is not likely that he would sympathize 
greatly with those to whom knowledge was a grievous problem. 

Perhaps the closest approach to such a comprehensive learning 
is today possessed by those reverend fathers of the Company of 
Jesus who have made the Collége Philosophique et Théologique of 
their order at Louvain the intellectual center of the Catholic world. 
From the heights of thirteenth-century wisdom they can view the 
odyssey of the modern spirit, through mind and nature alike, with 
a sense of detachment that throws it into a proper perspective, con- 
victing of provincialism and even of barbarism those still toiling on 
that pilgrimage. Hence it is with no ordinary interest that one 
welcomes a critical and historical survey of the problem of knowl- 
edge, from the standpoint of one learned in all that post-Thomistic 
scholasticism that formed the intellectual home of the great seven- 
teenth-century pioneers, determining their problems even when they 
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revolted most against it. When one learns that Father Maréchal 
is at the same time author of numerous works on experimental bi- 
ology and psychology, and that he is enough in sympathy with con- 
temporary tendenties to quote with favor the actionisme of Blondel, 
one is led to expect much. Nor are we disappointed. It is true that 
Father Maréchal is weakest on the side of seventeenth-century sci- 
ence; but even here his equipment surpasses that of almost all the 
traditional historians. 

Father Maréchal’s position is simple. As against the traditional 
Thomism, he maintains that the absolute affirmation that must form 
the starting point of metaphysics must be justified by a criticism of 
knowledge. Only thus can the relativists and phenomenalists be 
logically refuted. Kant undertook a necessary work, and under his 
criticism the dogmatism of the Cartesian tradition crumbled. But— 
and this forms his major contention—in the philosophy of Aristotle, 
and in its later development by Saint Thomas, there is contained 
just such a criticism of knowledge—a criticism that does not lose 
itself in the quaestio de ponte—how build the bridge from idea to 
object—but is a criticism of the subject—rational psychology—or 
of object—logic. Hence Father Maréchal’s task is to survey, first, 
the development of Aristotle’s moderate realism, then the progress 
of modern epistemology, and finally to defend the thomistic position 
against the Kantian and post-Kantian movements. The work is 
projected in six cahiers, of which the first two, carrying the critique 
down to Kant, are at hand. 

Aristotle is treated both as the ultimate answer to the ancient 
Greek skepticism, and as the solution of the antinomy of the one and 
the many; in the course of effecting these results he developed his 
logical metaphysics. For him the problem of knowledge was not 
how to pass from the psychological to the ontological order; it was 
rather the problem of the relation of essence to existence, a problem 
at least not set in insoluble terms. His moderate realism was elab- 
orated by Saint Thomas, whose solution to the problem of universals 
reconciled the one and the many in human knowledge. But after 
Saint Thomas, the later scholasticism moved through Duns Scotus to 
Ocecam’s nominalism, and it was in an age when this nominalism had 
become the dominant intellectual current that the mathematical in- 
terpretation of nature gave rise to modern philosophy and the 
modern problem of knowledge. 

It was the cardinal principle of Thomism that the ‘‘direct uni- 
versal,’’ the primary object of man’s intelligence, is a synthetic 
unity in which both the senses and the understanding play their in- 
dispensable part. Without the individuation, the quantitative speci- 
fication, from the sense-image ; without the qualitative unity lent by 
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the understanding, concepts, and with them knowledge, would be- 
come impossible. In other words, human intelligence is a unity in 
which the intuition of essence and the sense-knowledge of particulars 
are indissolubly fused into one; it is neither essence alone, after the 
manner of the Cartesians, nor the sense-image alone, as with the 
empiricists, that is the object of knowledge. Both sense-data and 
essence are indispensable means, the former giving the matter, the 
latter the form; but it is things that we know, not subjective images 
or disembodied essences. The nominalism of Occam broke up the 
close synthesis of sense and understanding in the concept, and gave 
man two separate channels through which the same knowledge might 
enter. Man no longer knew things; he knew images and essences, 
and the problem became how to relate them to each other and to 
things. 

Father Maréchal sees the course of modern epistemology as the 
exclusive emphasis upon the one or the other of these two halves of 
the whole, the rationalism culminating in Spinoza or the empiricism 
that ended in Hume. Two insoluble antinomies resulted from this 
disruption of the close fusion of Saint Thomas: on the one hand, 
that between the object of knowledge and the object of the senses 
(or of the understanding, as it might be)—between appearance and 
what man really wanted to know—and, on the other hand, the com- 
plementary split in the knower himself between soul and body. 
For Thomism, neither of these problems could have arisen, for with 
the inherited commonsense of Aristotle it realized that knowledge 
is possible only when the two halves are fused into one. 

Father Maréchal’s defence of his own position has not yet ap- 
peared. He can not avoid the typical scholastic fault of simplify- 
ing and schematizing overmuch—though he strongly denies any 
claim to the impartiality and completeness of the historian. But 
he has the happy faculty of translating the highly specialized vo- 
cabulary of the schools into the more familiar, if less exact, jargon 
of these degenerate days, and it is to be hoped that he will lend to 
the wisdom of the great Dominican a persuasiveness to which the 
barbarian will be forced to hearken. 

For Neo-thomism is a living philosophy—far more living than 
any of our barbarous epistemologies. There are many indications 
that we are coming more and more to realize how wise its wisdom 
is. It may well be that it owes far more to the inspiration of ‘‘il 
maestro di color chi sanno’’ than to the revelation of Holy Writ; 
but not to appreciate it, nay, not to assimilate that of value which it 
holds, is in the present state of our presumptuous ignorance a con- 
fession of provincialism. 


J. H. RANDALL, JR. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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A History of Indian Philosophy. Volume I. SURENDRANATH 
DasaupTa. Cambridge: University Press. 1922. Pp. xvi+ 
528. 

Indian philosophy has attracted marked interest during recent 
years. Apart from editions and translations of Indian texts, the 
student formerly had little more than the manuals of Max Miiller 
(The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899), the first 
volume (in three parts) of Deussen’s Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophie (Leipzig, 1894-1908), and Suali (Introduzione allo 
studio della filosofia indiana, Pavia, 1913) ; but now the indefatigable 
Keith has written The Simkhya System (London, 1918), The Karma- 
Mimaémsaé (London, 1921), and Indian Logic and Atomism (Oxford, 
1921), Benimadhab Barua a History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian 
Philosophy (Caleutta, 1921), Masson-Oursel an Esquisse d’une 
histoire de la philosophie indienne (Paris, 1923,) and Rad- 
hakrishnan the first volume of an Indian Philosophy (London, 1923). 
It seems fairly safe to say, however, that the work of Professor 
Dasgupta will, by its minute and exhaustive discussion of its theme, 
remain for some considerable time the standard study in this field. 

The first volume, which alone has thus far appeared, deals suc- 
eessively with ‘‘ The Vedas, Brahmanas and their Philosophy ”’ 
(pp. 10-27), ‘‘ The Earlier Upanisads’’ (pp. 28-61), ‘‘ General 
Observations on the Systems of Indian Philosophy ’’ (pp. 62-77), 
‘* Buddhist Philosophy ’’ (pp. 78-168), ‘‘ The Jaina Philosophy ’”’ 
(pp. 169-207), ‘‘ The Kapila and Patafijala Samkhya (Yoga)’’ 
(pp. 208-273), ‘‘The Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosophy’’ (pp. 274-366), 
‘‘ Mimamsa Philosophy ’’ (pp. 367-405), and ‘‘ The Safikara School 
of Vedanta ’’ (pp. 406-494). The second volume, it is announced, 
‘‘ will contain many systems hitherto very little known in Europe 
and a review of the whole process of Indian thought.”’ 

Study of Indian philosophy possesses, the reviewer is inclined 
to think, a peculiar interest as being autochthonous and uninfluenced 
by any foreign mode of thought, except in so far as the Indians 
were modified by the aboriginal inhabitants of the land which they 
conquered. In this regard it presents a remarkable parallel with 
Greek philosophy, the only other purely original system. From 
one point of view, then, it is of value for comparison as showing 
certain similarities in the processes of philosophic thought among 
races so long separated that all sense of kinship had disappeared. 
From another (and more important) point of view its worth lies 
in the dissimilar conclusions reached by the Oriental and Occidental 
worlds. Moreover, Indian philosophy is the only Eastern system 
of value. Real philosophy in China—apart from the vapid plati- 
tudes of Confucius—drew its inspiration from India; and Muham- 
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madan philosophy is, in the main, the product, through Syria, of 
Christian thought. 

One can scarcely write a ‘‘ history of Indian philosophy ”’ in 
the sense that one can prepare such a work for Occidental systems; 
at best one can only present a ‘‘ history of Indian philosophie 
schools.’’ In the first place, dates and chronology are most scanty. 
In the second place, Indian thought was what may be termed ‘‘ party 
philosophy.’’ This state of affairs is well set forth by the author 
as follows (pp. 62-63) : 

‘* The principal systems of philosophy had their beginning in 
times of which we have but scanty record, and it is hardly 
possible to say correctly at what time they began, or to compute 
the influence that led to the foundation of so many divergent 
systems at so early a period, for in all probability these were 
formulated just after the earliest Upanisads had been composed or 
arranged. 

‘‘ The systematic treatises were written in short and pregnant 
half-sentences (sitras) which did not elaborate the subject in detail, 
but served only to hold before the reader the lost threads of memory 
of elaborate disquisitions with which he was already thoroughly 
acquainted. It seems, therefore, that these pithy half-sentences were 
like lecture hints, intended for those who had had direct elaborate 
oral instructions on the subject. . . . Such was the high esteem and 
respect in which these writers of the siitras were held by later 
writers that whenever they had any new speculations to offer, these 
were reconciled with the doctrines of one or other of the existing 
systems, and put down as faithful interpretations of the system in 
the form of commentaries. Such was the hold of these systems 
upon scholars that all the orthodox teachers since the foundation 
of the systems of philosophy belonged to one or other of these 
schools. Their pupils were thus naturally brought up in accord- 
ance with the views of their teachers. All the independence of 
their thinking was limited and enchained by the faith of the school 
to which they were attached.’’ 

The earliest documents of real philosophic thought in India are 
the Upanisads, in which three main currents may be traced (p. 50): 
that ‘‘ the Atman or the Brahman is the only reality and that be- 
sides this everything else is unreal. . . . The pantheistic creed that 
identifies the universe with the Atman or Brahman. ... That of 
theism which looks upon Brahman as the Lord controlling the 
world.’’ 

Dasgupta wisely makes no attempt to formulate a ‘‘ philosophy 
of the Upanisads.’’ They represent, the reviewer believes, anony- 
mous collections of theories of thinkers of many types and many 
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centuries. If one were to write on a separate slip each of the frag- 
ments in Diels’s Vorsokratiker, excise the names of the authors, 
jumble thoroughly, and permit uncritical editors to select for their 
own collections such things as pleased them, one would perhaps 
have in Greek something analogous to the Upanisads! 

The formative period of Indian philosophy seems to have been, 
approximately, 700-200 s.c. Dasgupta dates the oldest Upanisads 
in 700-600 3.c.; the Jain and Buddhist systems arose in the fifth 
century B.c.; Samkhya finds its germ in the Upanisads, like its 
antithesis the Vedanta, though the earliest formal treatment is by 
Caraka (78 A.D.), and its best-known discussion, the Samkhya- 
Karikd, was written about 200 a.p.; the Yoga Sitras are ‘‘ not 
earlier than 147 B.c.’’; while some form of Nyaya existed as early 
as the fourth century B.c., its sitras dating, at least in part, from the 
second century A.D.; the Vaisesika Siitras are at least prior to Caraka 
and may even be pre-Buddhistic; the sitras of the Pirva-Mimamsa 
were probably written about 200 B.c., as were the Brahma Sitras 
of the Vedanta. Each of these implies, by its style, a long period 
of antecedent speculation by thinkers whose writings have long 
since vanished; and there were many systems, such as the mate- 
rialistic Carvakas, of whom only scanty knowledge has survived, to 
say nothing of a multitude of others of whom every trace has dis- 
appeared. 

Among the points of special interest in this volume, the reviewer 
may observe that Dasgupta seems rather cool (pp. 78, 212) toward 
the view that Buddhism was largely indebted to Samkhya; the 
discussion (pp. 213-216), for the first time, of the Samkhya system 
of Caraka; the position (p. 221) that Kapila’s Samkhya was theistic ; 
the theory (pp. 280-285) that the Vaisesika represents an old 
Mimamsa school; the relation of the Pirva-Mimamsa to Nyaya- 
Vaisesika and Saimkhya-Yoga (pp. 403-404) ; the contrast between 
Buddhism and the Upanisads (pp. 110-111), between Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and Jainism (pp. 208-212), and between Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and Samkhya-Yoga (pp. 367-369). The philosopher concerned with 
specific problems will doubtless find much of interest in the solutions 
proposed by Indian thinkers, e.g., for epistemology (Sautrantika 
Buddhist, pp. 151-154; Jain, pp. 181-188; Samkhya, pp. 239-241; 
Nyaya, pp. 333-343; Mimamsa, pp. 372-387; general summary, 
pp. 408-418). Noteworthy omissions seem relatively few, though 
it might have been observed that the doctrines of metempsychosis, 
karma, and mukti (‘‘ release from metempsychosis ’’), which so 
profoundly modified all Indian thought, were not Indo-Aryan, for 
they are found neither in the Vedas nor in Iran, but were almost 
certainly borrowed from the aboriginal Indian stocks (pp. 53-58, 
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71-75) ; and attention might have been called to the fact that the 
end of Indian philosophy was not so much, as in the Occident, 
knowledge in itself, as it was for the utilitarian and personal object 
of escape from the wheel of transmigrational birth and re-birth. 
There is, further, no formal bibliography of editions and translations 
of Indian philosophical treatises (with places and dates of publica- 
tion), though this would be of service both to Indianists and to 
philosophers; and a systematic index of Indian technical terms 
with their nearest English equivalents or brief explanations (to- 
gether with a reverse English-Indian index) would likewise be of 
much assistance (e¢.g., arthakriydkaritva, ‘‘ causal efficiency ’’). 
These, however, may readily be included in the second volume, 
whose appearance the philosophical world will eagerly await. 

It seems quite unjustifiable for any historical survey of philoso- 
phy to fail to give some account of the elaborate Indian systems 
merely because they have no demonstrable connection with Occidental 
modes of thought; and the contribution of Professor Dasgupta 
should aid in dissipating the lamentable ignorance which still too 
generally prevails regarding some of the most remarkable attempts 


to solve the problems of the universe which the human mind has 
yet evolved. 


Louis H. Gray. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Readings in General Psychology. Epwarp S. Rosinson and 
FLORENCE RIcHARDSON-RoBINSON. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1923. Pp. xvi + 674. 

This volume, uniform in plan with the volumes of readings 
in economies and biology already published by the University of 
Chicago Press, is intended by its authors as a possible solution of 
the problem of textual material in teaching elementary psychology. 
It seeks to meet both the difficulty of assigning source reading where 
library facilities are inadequate for large introductory classes, and 
also the need for a supplement to the ordinary text-book which will 
be more satisfactory in the breadth and variety of its offering than 
the use of a second similar text-book. 

In a volume of this kind it is more fruitful to consider the arrange- 
ment of the readings than it is to discuss the wisdom of the selections 
and omissions. The collection is adequate in the sense that it 
supplies some reading on every phase of psychology in the light 
of the most recent exposition of the science, even though there is 
probably no competent judge who would not find insufficiency in 
some chapter, or poor choice of authors in some other. No anthol- 
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ogist can reasonably expect unanimous agreement in this regard; 
but in their hope to produce a thoroughly readable, usable volume, 
the present authors have not been unwarranted. A fine continuity 
of reading is achieved. There is a careful development of the 
subject-matter of each topic from a pedagogical viewpoint, and a 
judicious opposition of writers where a controversial attitude is 
desired in the presence of a debatable issue. In this latter respect 
the volume has greater value for discussion purposes than the 
ordinary text-book. In order to obtain these commendable qualities, 
the Robinsons have necessarily resorted to inconsiderate measures in 
making adaptations and excerpts. The field of psychology is fairly 
covered; individual psychologists are not. This is more desirable 
for the elementary student; the systematists can have their day in a 
later stage of the student’s pursuit of the subject. 

The variety of topics and authors may be suggested here. Al- 
though the majority of the quotations bear the names of contem- 
porary scientists, the last century is represented by Sully, Bain, 
Wundt, Ebbinghaus, Galton, Lewes, Clifford, Hoffding. The read- 
ings are called from three types of sources. The presentation of 
the more or less accepted, general data of psychology is accomplished 
by the use of standard text-book treatments. Selections from tech- 
riical and specialized monographs are employed in the explanation 
of the more important themes, the physiological background, and 
controversial details. Finally, periodical literature is resorted to 
where a report of original experimental methods and results is 
needed to amplify and illuminate. In one or two instances, excerpts 
are made from unpublished works. 

In addition to the usual text-book chapters, the following topics 
are surveyed: imagination and dreams; language; personality; in- 
dividual differences and their measurement; work, rest and sleep. 
Psychological tests, psychiatric eases, Freudian material, and other 
matters of present liveliness are covered through very recent publica- 
tions. The chapters on the nervous system are exceptionally com- 
mendable for being more adequate than is customary, for being more 
informing on points of great neurological importance and signifi- 
cance, and withal for being clear and assimilable for the beginner. 
It may be added as another merit of this volume that it salvages and 
makes available rare and novel passages from books which for other 
reasons are passing into general disuse as the science advances. 


Mortimer J. ADLER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A series of lectures delivered at King’s College, University of 
London, is published under the title Social and Political Ideas of 
Some Great Mediaeval Thinkers by Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. The volume is edited by F. J. G. Hearnshaw and contains 
an introductory chapter on ‘‘ Mediaeval Political Thought’’ by Ernest 
Barker, followed by single chapters on the political ideas of St. 
Augustine, John of Salisbury, Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Pierre Du 
Bois, Marsilio of Padua, and John Wycliffe, each written by a 
specialist. A brief, carefully selected, and classified bibliography is 
appended to each chapter. The evident purpose of the volume is a 
clear and popular presentation of the results of scholarship rather 
than any original contributions or new conclusions. A careful edit- 


ing and supervision has produced an unusually even and unified 
result. 





The Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology will be held at the Johns Hopkins University on April 22 
and 23. There will be a Symposium on Psychology and Religion on 
the evening of the 23d, in which Professor Leuba of Bryn Mawr, 
Professor Lovejoy of the Johns Hopkins, and Professor Sanborn of 
Vanderbilt will participate. 

The Psychological Laboratory will be open for inspection on the 
afternoon of April 21, the day preceding the meeting. 





